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ed to slumbrous quiet by these splendid 
tones, and loth to let them go, the part ends 
abruptly. 

ALLEGRO CON BRIO. 

This powerful composition rounds and 
completes the work. It overflows with mil- 
lennial rejoicing. The undercurrent of 
bliss reached in the Vivace here finds room 
for development upon a broader basis. 
The pleasure is so intense and active that 
phrases from the Allegretto, expressing the 
deepest affliction, are here turned into 
proudest notes of exultation.* When the 
resources of art seem well nigh exhausted, 
we aje carried to still higher flights in pe- 
riods of excelling majesty. In joy like 
this we learn truths that sadness may help 
teach us, but itself could never reveal. 
We feel the brotherhood of man, and that 
suffering is but an incident in the life of 
the soul. Beethoven himself said, this is 
"one of my very best" works. (Letter to 
J. P. Salomon, 1815.) Over particular 
beauties of the work one could linger long. 
The crisis introduced at the 143d measure, 
Allegretto — what a vast sigh terminating 
in paroxysmal pain — it shudders like the 

* Compare the 38th measure, Allegretto for 
instance, with the 16th measure of the Allegro 
con brio — (24th, reckoning the repeat.) 



recoiling surf that has spent its utmost 
upon the unyielding breaker. 

The flutes sing eloquently — each sufferer 
responding less fluently, with greater em- 
phasis ; the weight descends with ever add- 
ed mass upon those terrible couplets, for- 
tissimo — and the last hope of deliverance by 
active effort is exhausted. The very least 
note of this gigantic dissolution is indispen- 
sable. * * There is nothing in all experi- 
ence adequate to such a composition, except 
the glory to the world of having for awhile 
detained such an author. Just as the breadth 
of treatment urges f ormore performers than 
it would be practicable to assemble, so 
does the greatness of ideas contained there- 
in transcend the actual and look beyond to 
the dream of the poet, or to prophetic vis- 
ion. An intellectual nature so energetic 
as to superintend inspirations of such mag- 
nitude, can stand for humanity to a distant 
future, as a symbol of Divine power. If 
it is the province of Art to develop the la- 
tent sense of Beauty in man, to bring into 
clearness the indistinct but ever-beckoning 
Possible, surely little should be needed to 
incite us to love and study works placed in 
our hands by the labor and genius that 
have gone before : they have made the hab- 
itable earth more habitable, and the gift 
of Life more welcome to us. 



BENARD'S ESSAY ON HEGEL'S ^ESTHETICS. 

Translated from the French by J as. A. Martling. 



III. Painting. With painting, commen- 
ces a new series which the author describes 
under the name of Romantic Arts. We 
have already spoken of this division, which 
makes the chronological and historical or- 
der coincide with the logical order in the 
theory of the arts. Hegel sets out with 
this principle, that each art corresponds 
to a particular degree in the development 
of spirit. Thus architecture limits itself 
to fashioning the forms of inert matter, 
according to the laws of mathematics, 
thereby expressing the thought only vague- 
ly and symbolically, and is especially suited 
to the infancy of society. It is the lan- 



guage of nations whose religious thought 
is an enigma to themselves, and whose 
worship is directed toward the forces of 
nature. Sculpture, which represents spirit 
under the human form, and the perfect 
agreement of the soul and body, marks a 
more advanced epoch. To it, it is given to 
realize the type of classic beauty. But 
the spirit does not rest here. It turns back 
upon itself, and descends into its inner- 
most depths. It distinguishes itself from 
external nature, and from whatever in the 
soul connects it with the body. It acqui; cs 
a sense of its free personality, of its in- 
finite nature, of its divine essence, and of 
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its immortal destiny. It also conceives 
God as pure spirit, as infinite spirit. Then 
a new world opens, fhe world of the soul, 
with all its depths. 

In other words, the ideal of pagan sculp- 
ture represents the divine principle under 
an individual and corporeal form. Chris- 
tian spiritualism abandons this form and 
withdraws itself into itself; it represents 
the essence of spirit as spirit. Thenceforth 
the bond which united the spirit to the 
corporeal form, is, if not altogether bro- 
ken, at least much weakened. The two 
terms are rendered more independent. If, 
then, the spirit wishes to express itself by 
sensuous emblems, it needs more spiritual, 
more ideal, and less material forms. It 
must have, besides, a broader field of rep- 
resentation, richer and more varied mate- 
rials, more vivacity and depth in expression. 
Nature will hold her place in these repre- 
sentations, but nature spiritualized, pre- 
senting everywhere a reflex of the thought, 
an echo of the sentiment, a frame for 
the development of spirit, which has become 
the principal object. If we consider the 
mode of expression, and the means which 
the arts have at their disposal, it follows 
that extension, with its three dimensions, 
or the plastic form, must give way to an- 
other mode of representation, better fitted 
to express the thoughts and feelings of 
the soul. 

This new form, more spiritual, is the 
visible appearance created by the spirit 
itself, and which, combined with color, 
perspective, and the play of light and 
shade, acquires a higher expression, opens 
a vaster field for representation, permits 
objects to crowd themselves upon the same 
surface. Such is the aim of painting. 

Music will go still further. It will sup- 
press extension. Seizing the soul in its 
most internal phase, sentiment, it express- 
es this by an immaterial, invisible sign, by 
sound, which vibrates upon the ear and 
penetrates into the soul. 

Finally, poetry will consummate this lib- 
eration of the soul. The art of speech 
replaces form, visible appearance, color, 
significant and harmonious sound, by a 
sign, in itjelf void of meaning, but capa- 
ble of expressing all the conceptions of 



spirit, all the shades of thought, the inner- 
most sentiments of the soul, and of re- 
producing an action in the successive 
phases of its development. The art which 
expresses itself by speech, embraces and 
includes the means adapted to the other 
arts. Hence it is employed in all forms 
of art and in all epochs. 

These principles established, Hegel en- 
ters upon the theory of painting, the general 
character and principle of which he devotes 
himself to determining, in the first place, 
in a more precise manner. For this pur- 
pose, he considers it in its content, its 
form, and its mode of execution. 

1. The idea which constitutes the con- 
tent of the representations of painting, is 
the inner life, the soul, whose sentiments, 
impressions, and acts manifest themselves 
in a multitude of situations and varying 
scenes, — the soul, which still reflects it- 
self in the spectacle of nature and in the 
forms of the visible world. This is why 
its true centre is the Christian world. 
There is no need of instituting here a com- 
parison between ancient and modern paint- 
ing. Materials are lacking for this purpose,. 
But it suffices to know what are the ideas, 
the sentiments, the content, in a word, 
which harmonize with the essence of this 
art, and its mode of representation. Now, 
a "priori, we can maintain only that how- 
ever excellent may have been the pictures 
of the ancients, and however unapproach- 
able the beauty of their sculpture is, paint- 
ing, among them, without speaking of the 
material means invented since, was not 
able to attain the same degree of develop- 
ment and perfection as among moderns. 
The reason is simple. It is that the con- 
tent of the Greek thought, so eminently 
favorable to the principle of sculpture, 
precisely because of this advantage, is not 
favorable to painting. If, on the other 
hand, painting was carried to its perfec- 
tion at the close of the middle ages, it 
is because the spiritual content of its 
works, the Christian sentiment, lends 
itself in a wonderful manner to its repre- 
sentations. 

Such is the true reason why it was im- 
possible for the Greeks to realize the ideal 
of painting. This ideal did not exist. If 
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sculpture is pagan art, painting is eminent- 
ly Christian. 

On the other hand, if we examine paint- 
ing in its form or in its mode of representa- 
tion, we may see that it demands likewise 
a higher degree of spirituality, which be- 
longs only to Christian art. What is, in 
fact, the sensuous element in which this 
art inoves ? Surface, visible appearance, 
that is to say, something artificial substi- 
tuted for the reality. Now, for this very 
reason, this means claims an animation, a 
vitality superior to plastic expression. The 
innermost of spirit must vivify these ex- 
ternal forms, and be reflected therein. 
Color, which further specializes this ap- 
pearance, requires in the objects represent- 
ed, a more determinate, more vivid and more 
animated character than the ideal simplici- 
ty of the forms of statuary. Hence the 
necessity of a multiplicity of situations, 
of movement, of variety, in order to cor- 
respond to the materials of painting. Be- 
tween the content and the form there is 
established a necessary reciprocity. If the 
idea seeks a form capable of expressing it, 
this in turn seeks a principle which pene- 
trates and animates it. 

From these principles the following re- 
sults are derived. 

In the first place, painting, in its person- 
age, represents the spirit reflected upon it- 
self, assuming mote depth and individual- 
ity. It is no longer able, like sculpture, to 
present a purely general character. It de- 
mands a more personal treatment, more 
sensibility, passions more defined, more vi- 
tality in the situations ; a place for the par- 
ticular, the individual, the accidental, for 
even the indifferent. As to the extent of 
the field of painting, it embraces the 
totality of the objects of nature, all the 
spheres of human activity, all the par- 
ticulars of existence. A crowd of ob- 
jects inaccessible to sculpture enter into 
its representations. The religious world, 
the scenes of nature and of human life, 
the most fugitive accidents of situations 
and of characters, should be presented in 
conceptions of the artist. 

But the true principle, the essential con- 
tent, the centre of this art, is always the 
innermost life of the soul. In the repre- 
4 



sentation of external objects, in the pic- 
tures which represent nature, what consti- 
tutes the vital interest, the real sense, is 
the sentiment which beams through it, the 
reflex of the spirit, the soul of the artist 
which appears in his work, the image of 
his inmost thought, or a general echo of 
our impressions. 

2. If from the content we pass to the 
form, that, in painting, consists in the two 
means which it employs, surface and color. 
Surface, in place of the three dimensions 
of body, presents only two. This is, as 
we have seen, a consequence of the nature 
of the content which it represents. To a 
spiritual content there ought to correspond 
a more immaterial and artificial form. Art 
can no longer retain plastic material. 

Is that a proof of inferiority ? Undoubt- 
edly. Yet, more than sculpture, it places 
an abstract form under the eye. But this 
apparent imperfection is a real progress. 
Sculpture had already, in place of copying 
nature, fashioned a simple and colorless 
image. Here we have the contrary. Inner 
sentiment manifests itself fully only so far 
as it is freed from material form. Paint- 
ing, like sculpture, labors for the eyes, but 
it no longer shows them natural objects, 
such as they are in themselves. It trans- 
forms them into images, such thlit they are 
a mirror of spirit. Art, then, destroys real 
existence, changes it into a simple appear- 
ance, created by spirit and addressed to 
spirit. If it renounce extension altogother, 
this would not imply weakness, defect, in- 
feriority — it is to the end that this appear- 
ance, artificially fashioned, may reveal the 
spirit to itself, and that the work of art 
may enter into a more intimate relationship 
with the speetator. The latter is thus as- 
sociated, .from the commencement, with 
the faculty of conception. By reason of 
this purpose, which it is intended to fulfil 
as pure reflex of the spirit, the simple ap- 
pearance of the reality meets and better 
fulfils the design. Real extension would 
perplex the spectator ; for, in painting, the 
pleasure of the representation is not pro- 
duced by the view of real objects ; it is in 
the purely contemplative interest that the 
spirit takes in the manifestation of itself 
in the forms of the external world. 
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But the physical element proper to paint- 
ing, and which is adapted to it through its 
ideal character, is light. The preceding 
arts employ ponderable matter; with them 
light would only serve to illumine them 
from without ; it could not constitute an 
integral part of a work of art; it limits 
itself to rendering it visible. In painting, 
light, the clear and the obscure, the effects 
of shade, are not only the very materials 
of the art; they are produced by the art 
itself — its creation. A new reason why 
painting has no need of three dimensions 
is, that the artistic form is produced by 
light and shade ; the real form is then use- 
less, and would be a hindrance. 

Light does not limit itself to the clear 
and the obscure, to the alternate play of 
light and shade; it becomes also the prin- 
ciple of color, which for painting is the 
means of excellence. Forms, distance, lim- 
its, outlines, are manifested by color, whose 
more ideal character is also capable of ex- 
pressing a more ideal content. By deep 
contrasts, gradations infinitely varied, fine- 
ness of shades and tints, it embraces a 
vaster field, inasmuch as it reproduces a 
variety of objects with all the richness of 
their details — form, distance, the play of 
the features of the face, the expression of 
the most delicate sentiments, an,d whatever 
is at once most sensuous and most immate- 
rial — ideas. 

3. As to its mode of execution, it may be 
said that painting, by the manner in which 
it treats its subjects, is capable of recon- 
ciling the two extremes, of representing the 
most elevated, the most profound subjects, 
and also those of the most insignificant 
appearance. It seems to accord an equal 
value to the content and the form; fre- 
quently even to make of the latter, and 
the mode of execution, its essential object. 
Hence, we have two species of painting, 
two schools, two opposite schools, and also 
two modes of judging; it is the opposition 
of the ideal and the real, but of the real 
idealized through the execution. Painting 
admits these two extremes; it represents 
the substance of things, the most elevated 
objects of religious faith, the great events 
and the great persons of history, or it 
opens a free field in the details of nature 



and of real life. It goes so far in this di- 
rection as to make appearance itself and 
illusion its principal object. But here the 
image is superior to the reality. The ideal 
character consists in this, that the fugitive 
and momentary accident is fixed upon the 
canvas forever, and represented in its vi- 
tality. It is this that gives rise to the fact 
that there are two modes of understanding 
the ideal in painting, both wholly true, but 
exclusive. Hence, also, that there can be 
here diversity of schools, of styles, of man- 
ner, and greater originality than in the 
other arts. 

In the examination of the particular 
characteristics of painting, the author 
comes back to the preceding questions, ex- 
ploring and developing them. Thus he de- 
votes himself to characterizing, in a more 
especial manner, what constitutes the con- 
tent of religious painting, or the Christian 
ideal, of which mention has been made 
above. He then studies the means of ex- 
pression which are suitable to painting — 
perspective, drawing, coloring. Finally, 
under the head of artistic execution, he 
treats of the conception of composition, and 
of the manner of characterizing the works 
of the painter. We can devote only a few 
words to each of these points : 

1. The true domain of painting is what 
it is capable of expressing better than the 
other arts, by the means which are peculiar 
to it. It embraces, consequently, subjects 
which to depth and richness of sentiment 
join strongly marked originality of char- 
acter. Here the frigid grandeur of the 
antique ideal is no longer appropriate. 
The ideal will be furnished by a religion 
which has penetrated farther into the depths 
of the soul, which reveals rejoicings and 
sufferings unknown, joys, delights ineffa- 
ble, a bliss which succeeds struggles and 
afflictions. The soul, in order to attain 
this,' must have passed through a life of 
combats and sufferings, and have come out 
triumphant. 

Such is the Christian ideal. It is the 
reconciliation of man with God, who in 
His terrestrial life has Himself trodden the 
path of suffering. In breaking His human 
heart, He rises above the pains and joys of 
the world, to a profound, unalterable peace, 
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■which he draws from the divine love, and 
the hope of being reunited to God. 

This particular feature of love is not 
wholly wanting in the antique ideal; but 
it is not true love for a living and personal 
God. The idea of destiny freezes senti- 
ment. Hence that silent sadness in the 
expression of sorrow inmost noble natures, 
in Laocoon, in Niobe, for example — that 
frigid resignation, which is only impassi- 
bility, the petrifaction of sorrow. 

True love, on the other hand, true felici- 
ty in love, is the abandonment, the forget- 
fulness of self, but in order to find itself 
again in the object beloved. 

Thus, in this sacrifice and this abandon- 
ment, the soul preserves the feeling of liv- 
ing with the object of its love, and it 
acquires thus the highest joy in itself. 
This apparent contradiction, this mysteri- 
ous problem, iove resolves. It alone ren- 
ders one happy ; it causes one to taste heav- 
en ; it exalts the soul above the temporal 
and the finite. 

Now this depth of mystic love, unknown 
to the ancients, constitutes the centre of 
the Christian ideal and the principal con- 
tent of the representations of religious 
painting. It is what makes the incompar- 
able superiority in Christian painting. It 
is the content of all its subjects. 

There is, in the first place, the love of 
Christ, the love of God for men, which re- 
produces itself in all the acts of his mor- 
tal life, in his infancy, his miracles, his 
passion, his cross, and his resurrection. 
Then come the personages of the holy fam- 
ily, the Virgin, Saint Joseph, the disciples. 
These are inexhaustible subjects of pictures 
where the highest ideal is found. Among 
them are distinguished, as the most favor- 
able, the infancy of Christ and his passion. 
In another point of view, the happiest sub- 
ject is maternal love, the love of the Virgin, 
which presents situations at once so ex- 
alted, so pure and so touching — the annun- 
ciation, the visitation, the birth, the flight 
into Egypt, etc. ; but especially Mary at 
the foot of the cross. By the side of such 
a subject the ancient Niobe no longer bears 
a comparison. 

Of a less elevated sort, although also 
full of interest, are the pictures which 



represent the iisciples, the apostles, the 
saints, self-examination, adoration, prayer, 
penitence, conversion, glorification, and 
sanctity — -these subjects have inspired the 
greatest painters. The same is true of the 
other phase of religious sentiment, of the, 
suffering and the sorrow in .the scenes 
which represent martyrdom, constancy in 
supplication, physical and moral suffering, 
the wounds of love, the sorrows of the soul, 
inward penitence, regret, and contrition; 
finally, glorification through sorrow,. snno- 
tity obtained through penitence. 

Such are the principal elements of the 
Christian ideal which form the essential 
content of painting in the middle ages. 
They are the subject of its most admired 
and most celebrated works — works immor- 
tal through the depth of the thought which 
they express, as well as through the talent 
and genius of the artists who have repre- 
sented it. 

After having dwelt particularly upon re- 
ligious painting, and upon the ideas which 
form the content of its works, Hegel passes 
immediately to landscape painting. If he 
limits himself thus to characterizing the 
two extremes, without pausing at the 
intermediate points, it is for tho purpose of 
better bringing to light the general princi- 
ple which he has laid down above. He 
wishes to demonstrate thereby that it is 
yet the soul and the inmost sentiment that 
painting represents in the pictures which 
present to us the vision of nature. He un- 
dertakes to justify this assertion in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

The interest that we take in the repre- 
sentation of the objects of nature, centres 
not in the objects themselves, but there is 
in them a content of vitality which excites 
our sympathy, and which is for us a source 
of pleasure. Between these objects and 
the human soul there exists a secret har- 
mony, which maintains in us an inward 
joy, the charm of living existence. A sort 
of dialogue is established between nature 
and man, who lends to it his sentiments, 
his ideas, all the attributes of his soul. 

Art, moreover, changes our ordinary 
point of view with regard to nature ; the 
practical connection becomes purely con- 
templative. Art causes us to forget our 
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wants, gives us a sense of our inner, proper, 
independent life; in fine, it fixes and makes 
eternal that which is in itself mobile and 
instantaneous. This is the triumph of art 
over reality, the ideal in this domain. 
Besides, something new is added to the 
objects represented, or to their image, 
to-wit: the love, tbe feeling, the spirit, 
the soul of the artist who communicates to 
them thus his personal inspiration as a 
new life, and makes of it his creation. 

Under the head of materials of painting, 
Hegel treats of perspective, of drawing, and 
of color. What he says of the first two 
furnishes nothing new, and need not occu- 
py our attention. He enlarges more upon 
coloring. It is color, he says, which, 
to speak properly, constitutes painting. 
Drawing, no doubt, is the essential condi- 
tion; but the painter ought, above every- 
thing, to paint. It is only by the employ- 
ment of color that he can express the soul 
as really living. Hegel speaks next in 
detail of other means which the painter 
uses to produce his results — of the clear 
and the obscure, of the distribution of light 
and shade, of the model, of color, of fun- 
damental colors, of the harmony of colors, 
of aerial perspective, of carnation, of the 
magic of coloring. All this part, where 
one meets with a multitude of delicate ob- 
servations, original with the author, which 
mingle themselves with accepted ideas, 
furnishes a living interest. What he says 
of carnation, the tone of color of human 
flesh, is especially remarkable. In general, 
upon all these points, Hegel shows himself 
not only a . philosopher and metaphysi- 
cian ; we recognize in him an enlightened 
judge, who joins to a delicate tact, and to 
a spirit always ingenious, the knowledge of 
works of art, whose procedure and results 
he explains. 

This theory of painting is completed by 
certain general rules upon conception, com- 
position, and the manner of characterizing 
personages. Each of these points furnishes 
to the author judicious reflections, by which 
artists might profit. We are obliged to 
confine ourselves to the most general and 
philosophic facts of these precepts. 

The mode of conception in painting de- 
pends not only upon the nature of the sub- 



ject, but upon the degree of development 
at which the art has arrived. The first 
mode is that whereby the painter still ap- 
proaches sculpture and architecture, when 
it presents us isolated figures in absolute 
repose and independence, such as Christ, 
the apostles, isolated saints, without de- 
terminate situation, without surrounding 
objects, with a frame and ornaments which 
recall architecture. Those figures which, 
for example, decorate the pillars, the ar- 
cades of Gothic churches, have the rigid 
and immobile character of statuary. 

The rule here is that these figures should 
form a perfect whole in themselves, as an 
object of veneration or interest. Without 
this they are insignificant. 

But painting, still less than sculpture, is 
able to hold itself to the immobility, void 
of situation, of an independent person. It 
should present persons in a determinate 
situation, should offer a multiplicity of re- 
lations and characters, of figures environed 
with accessory objects. Such is, in fact, 
the progress of painting. More than the 
other arts of design, it needs to adopt 
dramatic vitality, to group figures, etc. 
Hence the ever increasing importance of 
individuality in conception and execution, 
the vivid coloring of objects, etc. It is not 
necessary, however, that this side predom- 
inate so far as to cause the content to be 
forgotten for the sensuous appearance. In 
seeking hazy tones, the magic of colors, 
and the harmony of combinations, painting 
encroaches upon music. 

2. As to the mode of composition, only 
a few special rules can be given. The su- 
preme condition is the choice of a situation 
which is suitable to a painting. It is here 
that it is important carefully to distinguish 
the limits of this art, not to confound sit- 
uations which suit it with those which are 
proper for sculpture or poetry. 

Hegel insists much upon this important 
point, which has been very imperfectly 
treated by the authors wbo have occupied 
themselves with it, and in particular by 
Lessing. That great critic has marked very 
well the limits of the arts of design and of 
poetry ; but he constantly confounds sculp- 
ture and painting, and supposes them sub- 
ject to the same laws, which is a grave 
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error. In this respect, the pages which 
Hegel devotes to this question, and what 
he adds upon poetry, are of the highest 
interest. 

Sculpture is, especially, called to repre- 
sent the calmness, the essential traits which 
form admits. Painting, on the contrary, 
should enter into the living movement of 
human situations, passions, conflicts, etc. 
It expresses character, soul, sentiment ; 
but developed, and revealing themselves by 
their actions. 

On the other hand, painting is distin- 
guished from poetry in this: that it cannot 
give the development of a situation, of an 
event, of an action, in a successive man- 
ner, but in a single moment. Hence arise 
differences which have been perfectly ap- 
prehended and set forth by Lessing. The 
general rule is, that the whole of the situa- 
tion of the action in painting must be 
visible in a single moment. It is essential 
to choose the decisive moment, where the 
action concentrates itself in a single point, 
where the past and the future blend and 
separate. As to the precept, ut pictura 
poesis erity taken in the letter, it cannot be 
justified ; for descriptive poetry itself can- 
not reproduce all the details which figure 
in a picture. On the other hand, a multi- 
tude of details escape the painter, that the 
poet can give precisely by presenting them 
successively. Poetry, moreover, is able to 
develop ideas and sentiments, not only as 
Buch, but in their fluctuation, their grada- 
tion, and their development. Painting hav- 
ing at its disposal only the expression of the 
countenance and the attitudes of the body, 
there are sentiments and situations which 
poetry may express, and with regard to 
which painting is powerless. Such are 
lyric situations, those where the sentiment 
remains concentrated in the bottom of the 
soul, and can appear only very vaguely in 
the countenance or in the attitude. The 
painter ought to know how to discern them, 
in order not to expose himself to passing 
beyond the limits of his art, and to missing 
its effect. Hegel mentions a few of these 
exclusively poetic situations, among others, 
the Fisher and the Mignon of Goethe. 
These subjects, he says, in spite of the 
talent of the painter, are conceived without 



imagination, because they are sentiments 
which cannot be transferred to visible im- 
ages. Now, the personages of painting 
must present to view the interior of their 
souls. To put poetry into painting, is 
to conceive without imagination. Poetry 
itself interprets passion by images, actions, 
events. But as for sentiments, concen- 
trated, abstract, vague, to wish to express 
them by the mouth, the eye, the counte- 
nance, a glance lifted towards heaven, is 
to misunderstand the limits of painting and 
poetry. The soundness of these reflections, 
and the truth of these rules, cannot be de- 
nied, and it will be well for artists to 
recollect them.* 

Hegel draws also from these principles a 
few rules for composition. The first con- 
cerns the clearness of subjects. Let the 
situation be easy to comprehend, and, as 
far as possible, explain itself; for painting 
lacks the language of words with which 
poetry can aid itself independently of its 
other means. Now, in order that the situ- 
ation may be comprehensible, external cir- 
cumstances do not suffice. The essential 
thing is the motives, which the artist 
should be able to place in relief, and to 
develop with tact. Every action presents 
striking signs, sensuous relations, which 
can be employed in the happiest manner, 
at once to cause the subject to be compre- 
hended, and better to characterize the per- 
sonages. Hegel cites as an example the 
"Transfiguration" of Raphael. 

With what precedes, there is connected 
the manner of arranging the different parts 
of a picture, the ordering and grouping of 
figures, and the distribution of objects, so 
as to cause them to contribute to the total 
effect. 

A last point, equally full of interest, and 
which the author develops with his usual 
sagacity, is what he calls characterization, 
or the manner in which the painter should 
characterize his personages. This subject 
has been treated already, at least by impli- 
cation, above ; but here it is illuminated 
with new light, by a comparison of the 

* A remarkable article upon this question, 
in the book which M. Ouizot has just publish- 
ed, entitled " Studies on the Fine Arts," will 
be read with interest. 
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characters of ancient sculpture with those 
of modern painting. Hegel deduces from 
it new rules upon the respective domains 
of statuary and painting. The manner of 
characterizing the figures loads to a very 
interesting digression upon portrait paint- 
ing, to which he accords a very high rank. 

A portrait, he remarks, is a work of art 
only so far as it is stamped with the type 
of individuality, as it represents perfectly 
the original character of the individual, as 
it brings out the essential traits of the 
moral physiognomy. Hence, a portrait 
may be very like and insignificant ; while 
a simple sketch of a few lines, which rep- 
resent the simple image, but the whole of 
the character, is far more truthful. The 
painter ought to place before us the spirit- 
ual sense of the figure, the permanent traits 
which interpret the character, the figure 
fashioned by the spirit. In this sense, the 
portrait ought to flatter, or individualize ; 
the painter ought to neglect the simple ac- 
cidents of nature, to reproduce what con- 
stitutes the proper character of the person 
in its inmost essence, and at the same time 
with its highest degree of vitality. 

Next come some reflections upon the 
manner in which the painter ought to ap- 
propriate the characteristics of form, coun- 
tenance, &c, to the particular situation of 
the personages, in order to establish that 



perfect agreement between the external and 
the internal, that beautiful harmony of the 
physical and the moral, which the great 
masters, especially among the Italians, have 
realized.. 

Even in genre painting, in fact, the orig- 
inality of the figures should be such that 
one would be unable to imagine that they 
could ever have other appearance, other 
traits, other expression. This is the true 
mode of characterization. 

This theory ends with a general sketch of 
the historic development of painting since 
its commencements in the middle ages down 
to its highest degree of perfection in the 
sixteenth century. The principal schools 
which the author attempts to characterize 
are the Byzantine, the Italian, and the 
Dutch. The remarks upon the Italian 
school are full of elevation and brilliancy. 
The character of the Dutch school, a sub- 
ject already twice treated, furnishes to 
him an occasion for joining high historic 
considerations to a remarkable artistic ap- 
preciation. It is wrong to say that Hegel 
here exalts Protestantism in art at the ex- 
pense of Catholicism. Such a criticism is 
unjust, after the unreserved admiration 
which the author has just expressed for 
the Italian school, which holds the first 
rank, and seems to him to mark the culmi- 
nating point in art. 



PANTHEON. 

By A. BiOSSON Alcott. 

"As everything which operates essentially produces an image of itself, the person 
who forms the world fashions forth an image of himself. And this being so, he con- 
tains in himself, by consequence, the archetypes or causes of the world, and these are 
Ideas. To which we may add : that as the perfect must necessarily antedate the im- 
perfect, unity multitude, the indivisible the divisible, and that which abides perpetually 
one and the same, that which subsists in unceasing mutation, it follows that things are 
not born of baser natures, but that they end in these ; and that they originate in the 
most perfect, the most beautiful, and the best. For it is not possible that our intellect 
should be able to apprehend things equal, similar, and the like, and that the Creator of 
the world should not contain in himself personally the essentially equal, just, beautiful 
and good, and, in short, everything which has a universal and perfect subsistence, and 
which, from its residence in His deity, forms a link of that luminous chain of Powers 
to which we may give properly the name of Ideas." — Thomas Taylor. 



I. — Ideas. 
The Ancients had a happy conception of 
mind in their Pantheon of its Powers. 
They fabled these as Gods celestial, mun- 
dane, infernal, according to their several 



prerogatives and uses. It appears their 
ideal metaphysic has not as yet been sur- 
passed or superseded altogether, as the 
classic mythology still holds its high place 
in modern thought and the schools as a 



